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INTRODUCTION 

In volume one of this series of background papers to the House 
Select Subcommittee on Education of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee hearings on the proposal to create a National Institute of 
Education, there were published a series of essays on the record and 
problems of Federal educational research. In this volume that series 
continues. 

Here, however, the essays ai*o more than a catalog of subjects for 
research and reports on work that has been done. One of tire most 
important tasks in education is the continual redefinition of purpose, 
and this is a field in which there can be significant disagreement. 

Two essays reprinted hero make this point acutely vivid. Walter 
Karp, a philosophical young Now York editor, maintains with fero- 
cious directness that since the founding of the American Republic 
education 1ms strayed from the ideal of “education for free men,” a 
theme echoed by Ivan Illich in his paper “The Breakdown of Schools: 
A Problem ora Symptom V' 

Whether one shares the views of these writers or not, one must 
recognize in their writing a conviction which represents a strong 
chajlcngc to define satisfactorily what arc our goals. 

Kenneth E. Boulding, in an address to the American Educational 
Research Association reprinted here, inquires whether the “schooling 
industry” is a pathological sector of our economy. Pointing to the rise 
in the costs of education, the problematical nature of its benefits and 
the consequent difficulty in knowing what processes are cost cft'cctivo 
by what standards, Boulding outlines issues which will be the grist 
for much hard thought for years to come. 

David Rcisman, a Harvard sociologist, is equally wide-ranging in 
his paper adapted from his recent Festschrift to Erich Fromm. Taking 
Fromm’s psychological work as his guide, Rcisman explores the wido 
array of criticisms made of American higher education, and some of 
the solutions being tried at the moment and weights these alternatives. 

All those papers have considered American education philosoph- 
i cully, looking to aims and considering whether the forms and tech- 
niques of education are in fact suited to those a ims. 

In his contribution Prof. Forest Harrison of Claremont Graduate 
School compares American education at the elementary level with 
that of five other countries and assesses the ability of each educational 
system to nro.vide equal learning opportunities regardless of homo 
background or learning ability. 

Harrison’s interculturnl assessment, of educational opportunity 
lends us naturally to consider another manifestation of interculturnl 
education, our own multiplicity of cultures in the schools. The gulf of 
opportunity between white and black Americans has narrowed in the 
past, decade, but. for all of this it. is nonetheless an urgent subject for 
our study, particularly to the extent that errors of omission or commis- 
sion in our schools may contribute to that gulf. Paul and Hnppio 
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livers contribute the results of their most interesting study of the dif- 
ferences in communication styles between white anti black children 
and draw some conclusions in the form of suggestions for working as- 
sumptions in our schools. Steven and Joan Baratz, examine the 
underlying assumptions of intervention programs that tacitly label 
Negro behavior as pathological and suggest that failure to recognize 
and utilize existing cultural forms of the lower class black community 
dooms such programs to failure. 

Following are papers by Susan W. Gray and Michael Lewis who 
report their views and research results in very early childhood pro- 
grams. Norman D. Kurland gives a graphic report on innovative 
planning that failed and innovative planning that seems on its way 
to success in the New York State educational system. 

Robert Weber brings a State official's viewpoint to his overview of 
proposals for advancing accountability in education, and Geoffrey 
Caston, the Joint Secretary of the English Schools Council, writes 
about the aims and methods of the organization in which he works. 

Bccanse the relationship of scient ific research to governmental policy 
is often a most difficult problem, volume II doses with a thoughtful 
essay on just that subject, Sheldon Whites “Human Research and 
Human Affairs.” I feel that his paper lends depth to our thinking 
about the purpose and process not just of education but of the scientific 
knowledge base upon which it must rest. 

John Brademas, 

Chairman, Select Subcommittee on Education. 
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PURPOSE AND PROCESS: READINGS IN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

FREE SCHOOLS AND FREE MEN 
By WALTER KARP 

Miseducating children in our schools is not. n difficult task but it 
raises large and difficult questions about American education. 

In the black ghetto elementary schools of a certain large eastern 
city new teachers are warned by their superiors that they will be 
judged bv how well they keep order in their classrooms. This warn- 
ing, which is not. given once but underscored in innumerable wavs, 
achieves two significant results with notable efficiency. It subtly in- 
forms the teacher that his students arc not expected to learn, and it. 
turns the children into the teacher's enemy, for unrnliness is presented 
as a direct threat, to the teacher's job. Conditions of fear and au- 
thorized failure are created and under these conditions ghetto school- 
ing proceeds, while educational spokesmen inform us that black chil- 
dren fail to “achieve" in school because of the “socioeconomic" handi- 
caps of their ghetto backgrounds. 

Miscdncntion is scarcely confined to black ghetto schools. In the same 
city’s schools, middle class white children ore. frequently told, for ex- 
ample, that, their misdeeds are indelibly recorded in “the permanent 
records,” an archive which will follow them through life and be con- 
sulted by officialdom when they later apply for colleges or jobs. Such 
warnings about the permanent, records (to alter by one jot or tittle, 
children are reminded, is a major felony) provides impressionable 
nine-year olds with an awesome picture of the adult, world: a sort of 
universal bureaucracy leading from the highest authorities to one’s 
third grado teacher, which inexorably rewards and punishes on the 
basis of imperishable dossiers. 

The question raised bv these two examples is why? Why should 
ghetto school principals deliberately put obstacles in the path of their 
young charges? Why should teachers try to cow young children with 
a slave’s picture of the world they will* one day’ enter, ostensibly ns 
free citizens? 

That educators might, deliberately and systematically miseducate 
children— and the two examples merely suggest, the range and subtlety 
of prevailing miscdncntion — is difficult for many people to accept. 
Vet consider the ramifications of just these two examples. The first 
shows ghetto school malingers instilling mutual fear between chil- 
dren and teachers, while relieving their staffs of responsibility for 
their resulting failure to teach. Is this pernicious practice exposed by 
educational leaders, by state commissions of education, by teachers 
unions, professional associations, by the TJ.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion? Far from it. 

( 1 ) 
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To explain the failure of ghetto children to “achieve,” which fre- 
quently means failure to achieve literacy, our educators have recently 
been propagating a new theory of educational sociology, to wit: that 
a black child finds it difficult to learn how to read (although he found 
it easy enough to learn how to speak, a far more intricate task) be- 
cause of factors in his “socioeconomic” background. Instead of 
blaming the schools for their failures, they lay the blame for the 
schools' failures on the children they fail. The ghetto school managers 
are held to he equally blameless by more “radical” educators who 
declare that there is no chance whatever for black children in school 
until “social justice” is established — in ctl'ect defending the status quo 
while calling for the millennium. 

This is not all by any means. The recent sociological explanation for 
the academic failures of poor and black children was formulated, in- 
terestingly enough, soon after a former explanation had fallen into 
disrepute. This was the explanation provided by the IQ tests, which 
beginning in the 1920’s purportedly measured the genetic endowment 
of educability in every child and proved until 1957 that perhaps half 
the school population (including the poorer and darker-skinned part) 
wore biologically incapablo of ever learning much in school. In 1957, 
however, Russia sent up its Sputnik; government ollicials hotly de- 
manded that ouy schools produce more scientists, engineers, and mathe- 
maticians. The increment lmd to draw on that portion of the school 
population hitherto deemed biologically incapable of learning even a 
vapid academic program in high school (as late as 1955 official educa- 
tional circles were debating whether as much as 20 per cent of the 
high school population was “gifted” enough to learn even one physical 
science) . Since the nation’s needs came first, the educators had to shelve 
the IQ results as quietly as possible. Overnight, hundreds of thousands 
of formerly “stupid” boys and girls became “college material.” Un- 
fortunately this made the educators’ judgment about who can and who 
cannot be educated look exceedingly arbi trary indeed ; for the IQ, after 
Sputnik, was no longer convincing. To replace it the new sociological 
rules of educability were coined to account, for the considerable number 
of poor and black children who were still not being educated. 

Nor is this all. When the educators, a fter some initial confusion, 
worked out this educational sociology, the federal government stepped 
in with its enormous authority, influence, and financial resources to 
underwrite it. This is what the contemporary Head Start, and Follow 
Through programs are : billion dollar financing of the new official line 
that, certain children, because of their lowly social backgrounds, are 
not. good enough for the schools. 

Such arc the immediate ramifications of tho first example. They 
can he summed up snccintly : Tt. is deemed by the highest authorities — 
which arc political, not educational — that only a certain proportion 
of tho less affluent is going to be educated. (Why we shall see see 
later.) Leading educator then blame niisedn cation on the children 
foredoomed to ignoranco and semi-literacy, because obviously the 
schools cannot bo hold responsible for it. Finally, the highest author- 
ity accepts, propagates, and even finances the new educational doctrine. 
Down at the battlcfront where the children are, ghetto school man- 
agers, making the “facts” fit the “explanation.” run their schools so 
that those children who are not supposed to be taught have a difficult 
time trying to learn. 

7 
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The ramifications of the second or middle-class example arc more 
subtle and ideological ; the non-poor and non-black must bo handled, 
for obvious political reasons, more tactfully. The lesson “the perma- 
nent records” propound is that society is a unified and tightly orga- 
nized enterprise, that its leaders can cooperate with each other by 
inter-office memo, as it were, and that in such a system want of the 
cooperative spirit will bo unfailingly detected and dealt with. This de- 
grading lesson, scarcely, unique, is simply a dramatic compression of 
the educational “philosophy” that has officially prevailed in most 
of our public schools for half a century and more. 

Tho decisivo clement of modern educational doctrine lay in its 
radical reformulation of the purpose of education in America. The 
new purpose, as its pioneer theorists laid it down after the turn of 
the century, was that education must be adapted, as John Dewey put 
it. to “the requirements and opportunities of an industrial society.’' 
\Vhnfc that industrial social order required must determine the form, 
the content and the spirit of public education. By that standard, the 
children in thcsehools would be looked upon, perforce, as future work- 
ers and members of industrial society, a view echoed in a 1009 Presi- 
dential budget message wherein the ‘purpose of public education was 
officially deemed to bo that of helping students increase their “earning 
power.” 

Given tho requirements of industrial society, the specific goal of edu- 
cation, again in Dewey’s words, was “the forming of a socialized dis- 
position” in the children, a disposition toward the kind of coopera- 
tive “social living" that tho new industrial order required of its mem- 
bers — especially the lowlier ones. Since most children would be em- 
ployees in the new order, another educational pioneer, Jane Adda ms 
of Hull House, suggested in her 1002 work, Democracy and Social 
Ethics, that children be made to study the industrial development of 
the country and taught about the modern division of labor. Made 
aware of their future role as cogs in a giant cooperative enterprise, 
these future workers, she pointed out, would not only feel coopera- 
tively disposed, they would find their work “much more exhilarating.” 
Given a rising concern to adapt the industrial workers to emerging 
industrial society, it is little wonder that the first public school sys- 
tem to adopt the new educational philosophy (in 1000) was the town 
of Gary, Indiana, a company town created and controlled by the U.S. 
Steel Corporation and named after its president. 

On the same principles, the new educational pioneers added to the 
school curriculum a subject hitherto unknown in the history of edu- 
cation. Designed to replace that study of history (and actually re- 
placing it in many public schools, for history was deemed irrelevant to 
social living in the now era), it was called “social studies.” Its pur- 
pose was to enable children to glimpse something of the complexity 
and interdependence of industrial civilization. Students would mako 
“reports.” for example, on “how milk is brought to the city,” a topic 
which, like many other social studies “projects,” was designed to im- 

C i juvenile minds with the awe-inspiring division of cooperative 
• required just to supply him with lus daily drink. 

Social studies were also intended to impress children with the sense 
that things were constantly improving and such topics a “the evolu- 
tion of transportation” were highly regarded by the new educational 
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theorists. Xot only improvjng but already benign. In the social studies 
program of the trail-blazing Gary schools, children in that smoke- 
fouled steel town were asked to make reports on the topic : “The City : 
A Healthful Place in Which to Live”' — a piece of mendacity which 
did not prevent Dewey from singling out Gary for praise in liis book, 
Schools of Tomorrow . Actually it was a double piece of mendacity, for 
the reason the new educators deplored the old-fashioned study of his- 
tory was that the past, being past, did not present, children with the 
“real life situations" they allegedly required in order to learn at all. 

To demur that. American children were future citizens as well as 
future workers, that America was a republic as well as an industrial- 
ized civilization, that Kaiser Wilhelms Germany too, after all, was 
an industrial civilization, the new educational philosophers had a 
ready answer. “Democracy,” Dewev declared, “is more, than a form of 
government: it is primarily a mode of associated living.” What dis- 
tinguished democracy from other forms of associated living. Dewey 
argued, was that it was more intensely cooperative than others. Thus 
by an easy transition, the same requirements of cooperativeness that, 
industrial civilization set for the schools, “democracy” also set for the 
schools. 

This conception of “democratic education” was so suitable to those 
actually wielding power in the Republic that from 1917 onward, the 
lending supporter and propagator of the new educational doctrines 
was none other than the federal government, which also in 1917 began 
to support vocational training, the first federal intervention in local 
schools. Since local communities which elected their own school boards 
worn at that time, still less than enthusiastic about, adapting their chil- 
dren to “industrial civilization.” state legislatures with federal sup- 
port. all oyer tlie country began a titanic effort, starting in the 1920 J s. 
to “consolidate ’ several score thousands of local school systems into 
larger, less locally controlled units. At the same time they passed laws 
which put real control overeducation in the. hands of state educational 
associations, touchers' colleges, and state education commissions which 
could be relied on to institute the new educational doctrines. 

So, clearly, teachers in the large eastern city who frighten children 
with the bogeyman of the permanent records have not. pioneered in 
misedneation. They have fully accepted the task of disposing children 
for their places in a highly cooperative industrial civilization. They 
have merely added a final dramatic touch: industrial civilization 
keeps continuing dossiers on its members. The 13 -vear old student in 
that, same city, who. in a newly published anthology of “radical” high 
school writings, adjudged the United States to be “a horrific beast., 
Hio will suffer not the slightest defiance, the merest disobedience.” has 
not. summed np any personal experience of politics. He is simply re- 
peating what his teachers have taught him. 

Again the question is why. Why should American schools deliber- 
ately practice disguised class education? And the answer is. bccauso 
they cannot, practice open class education in this Republic. Why 
should our children be treated as little more than future recruits for 
the industrial army? And the answer is, because they are much more: 
they are future citizens. The kind of education we have today was de- 
signed expressly to prevent. 11s from having the kind of education we 
were supposed to have in this Republic. Until we undcretand this, we 
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will not no able to understand tlio nature of contemporary miseduca- 
tion; indeed we would have no standard for judging that it is, in 
truth, miseducation. 

The kind of schools a republic must have was understood clearly 
by the founder of the Republic and described for all time by Thomas 
Jefferson. Whatever education might be under other political systems, 
the goal of republican education, he said, was “to enable every man 
to judge for himself what secures or endangers his freedom.’ 5 That is 
the principle of republican education. Let us explore several ramifica- 
tions of this principle, for to grasp its meaning is to understand why 
in 1970 our schools arewhat they are. 

First, those to be educated would appear in republican schools as 
future citizens and nothing else, least of all as future jobholder's. It 
cannot be otherwise, for the one thing no child will ever learn in any 
school that treats him as a future member of an industrial civiliza- 
tion (i.e., a jobholder) is how to judge for himself what secures or 
endangers his freedom. Jobholder have to know many things but this 
surely is not one of them — ask any employer. A citizens on the other 
hand, is not. a mere member of aii industrial civilization. The citizen 
and the jobholder are two orders of being that cannot be merged — 
except in the equivocations of John Dewey, who accomplished the 
merger by redefining democracy as a form of social life. 

A citizen is a member of a republic constituted for self-government. 
He is one who holds a regular share in public power, a regular voice 
in his own government, and thus has the capacity to act for himself 
in public concerns. It is that capacity to share in self-government which 
constitutes the freedom of the citizen. Without that share he is not 
truly free ; he becomes instead a mere subject of power that is out of his 
reach and unanswerable to him. 

The question of education posed itself to the founders precisely be- 
cause they knew that even in the Kepublic men of ambition would try 
to usurp the citizen’s share in power. From the perennial ambitions of 
would-be oligarchs, in short, the freedom of the citizen is always in 
danger. It would be up to them to defend their own freedom for who 
else but they could be expected to defend it ? The best way to make sure 
that every citizen could defend his republican freedom would be to 
establish schools that would enable every man to judge for himself 
what secures or endangers it. Such republican schools would help edu- 
cate a body of citizens who would know to ask of any public action the 
ultimate republican question : does it enhance or impair the citizen’s 
shave in his own government ? When the first organization of American 
workingmen, the Mechanics Trade Union of Mechanics Associations, 
began calling for education for their children, it was republican edu- 
cation they demanded, the kind of education which, in their words, 
would teach the nation’s children “to be jealous of naught save the 
republican character of their country.” 

Second, it follows from its principle that republican education must 
be available freely and equally to all, for all are future citizens. A re- 
public in which only the affluent are educated is one which, as Jefferson 
noted, the rich and the well-born would easily monopolize public office 
and pervert the republican character of the country. To prevent the 
rise of such a governing class in the Republic it was obvious to earlier 
Americans that free schools could not be charity schools, mere supple- 
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ments to the private schools of the well-off, for their object was not to 
educate the poor as such, but to educate free citizens. They would have 
to be public institutions for the overwhelming majority of future citi- 
zens. “common schools” as they were called in the 10th century. 

Third, to the question what must every future citizen be taught in 
order to play his public role as a citizen,' Jefferson replied they must 
learn history, by which lie did not mean the “evolution of transporta- 
tion” or the “industrial development” of the country. By history he 
meant political history, history which would teach future citizens to 
“know ambition in all its shapes.” Such an understanding, as republi- 
cans like J efferson never doubted, was not narrow and sectarian, but the 
basis of a true liberal education. As Montaigne long ago observed, “the 
liberal arts are the arts that liberate.” The “educated” man who pre- 
tends to culture and an appreciation of literature without having any 
grasp of politics and power is a twaddler and, it is worth remarking, 
was always thought to be one. Such a man cannot even understand the 
world's literature, for the greatest novels, epic poems, and plays, most 
notably the plays of Shakespeare, turn to an eminent degree on con- 
siderations of power, authority, rnlership and usurpation — a truth that 
may suggest to those who perhaps think of politics as the narrow pur- 
suit of “politicians” how deep and humane is an education which 
teaches young people “to know ambition in all its shapes.” 

Other features of republican education, too, follow logically from 
its principle. Schools which are to look upon their charges as future 
citizens must treat them equally, for citizens arc equals, however dif- 
ferent their social destinies or biological capacities may be. Indeed 
there is no way children can be treated equally in school except as 
future citizens, for they are unequal in every other way. Schools which 
provide republican education must also treat children with gravity 
and respect, for the}' are future citizens who must one day have the 
courage to “judge for themselves.” There is no place in republican edu- 
cation for inculcating the spirit of patriotism; a citizen, in Lincoln’s 
words, loves his country because it is free, not simply because it is his. 
There is no place in republican education for indoctrination in servil- 
ity, or for moral bullying in general. Citizens who must be prepared to 
enter the public arena to defend the republican character of their 
country arc not- to be taught as children to look on “their bettors” with 
awe. and submissiveness. In general there is no room in republican 
schooling for any lesson useful to those who wish to perpetuate irre- 
sponsible power at the expense of self-governing citizens. 

The converse of this is equally true. Those who would wish to wield 
irresponsible power do not want the citizenry to be able to judge for 
themselves what secures or endangers their freedom. For this reason 
Americans wanted their schools to be, in the words of the Mechanics 
Trade Union, “under the immediate suffrage” of local citizens. Who 
else could be entrusted to see that children were taught what a free 
citizen must know except self-governing citizens themselves? To give 
control over public education to any wielders of power more remote 
than the chosen representative of the’local community would be to place 
one’s trust in those least to be trusted with the education of future cit- 
izens. The free public schools of the Republic, would be community 
institutions, not arms of the government; public schools but not, as in 
other countries, government schools. 
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Such is the framework of republican education and in accordance 
with its principle our system of public education was, in part, laid 
down during the 19th century. Our schools were the common schools 
of the citizenry, not charity schools for a particular social class. They 
were nnder the immediate suffrage of local communities (except in 
cities mid Southern states). They taught children to read. They taught 
little more however, since they did not teach history and introduce 
children to ‘‘ambition in all its shapes.” On the other hand they did 
look upon their charges as future citizens since there did not yet exist 
any rationale for doing otherwise. In short, if the common schools 
were not fully republican they were not antirepublican either. That 
is no small thing* considering what would come in the years between 
1 S9G a nd the F irst World War. 

During tha t period, the political lenders of the country faced two re- 
lated challenges, one political, the other educational.' The political 
challenge was a vast and growing insurgent movement directed against 
the power of political party machines, against irresponsible govern- 
ment and the special privileges and interests it. created and fostered. 
It was a movement to protect and restore republican institutions and it 
was strong enough in 1912 to almost — but uot quite — capture control 
of the Republican party. What that insurgency made clear was that 
even without republican education, a great many Americans still 
judged for themselves what secured or endangered their freedom. 

Tha educational challenge was the nationwide demand for nublic 
secondary education (still negligible at the -turn of the century). 
Since there was no way in this Republic to leave that demand unan- 
swered, it was the almost unanimous verdict of the political leaders 
ami their educational spokesmen that the great majority of future 
citizens must be denied a liberating education once they got to the 
secondary schools. As J. E. Russell of Columbia Teachers College 
asked in 1905 : “How can we just ify our practice in schooling the masses 
m precisely the same manner as we do those who are going: to be their 
leaders?" In reply, Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard said in 
1908: ‘Here we come upon a. new function of the teachers in our ele- 
mentary schools, and in my judgment they have no function more im- 
portant. The teachere of the elementary schools ought to sort the 
pupils and sort them by their evident or probable destinies.” Concur- 
ring m this, Woodrow Wilson declared before the High School 
Teachers Association in 1909 that “We want one class of persons to have 
ft liberal education and we want another class of persons, a very much 
arger class of necessity in every society, to forego the privilege of a 
liberal education and fife themselves to perform specific difficult manual 
tasks. What the foregoers of privilege should get had already been 
outlined in 1905 by the influential Douglas Commission on education : 
tho inculcation in future schools of wliat the Commission rightly called 

a new idea” m education, namely “the diffusion of industrial intel- 
ligence.” 

In short, the nation’s educators were told that they must somehow 
prevent the masses from learning enough to compete with their 
natural leaders for public office and power. To accomplish this three 
things were required. First the educators would have to devise some 
acceptable means to sort children out by their social backgrounds 
(accomplished after 1920 by the IQ tests). Secondly, they woiSdhJro 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF SCHOOLS: A PROBLEM OR A 

SYMPTOM? 

By IVAN ILLICH 

Schools are in crisis ancl so arc the people who attend them. The 
former is a crisis in a political institution: the latter is a crisis of 
political attitudes. This second crisis, the crisis of personal growth, 
can be dealt with only if understood as distinct from, though related 
to, the crisis of school. 

Schools have lost their nn-qnestioned claim to educational legitimacy. 
Most of their critics still demand a painful and radical reform of 
the school, but a quickly expanding minority will not stand for any- 
thing short of the prohibition of compulsory attendance and the dis- 
qualification of academic certificates. Controversy between partisans 
of renewal and partisans of disestablishment will soon come to a head. 

The breakdown of schools, since it affects all members of the society, 
will become a fascinating and consuming preoccupatiou of the public 
forum. As attention focuses on the school, however, we can be easily 
distracted from a much deeper concern : the manner in which learning 
will be viewed in a dcsehoolcd society. Will people continue to treat 
learning as a commodity — a commodity which could be more efficiently 
produced and consumed by greater numbers of people if new insti- 
tutional arrangements were established? Or shall we set up only those 
institutional arrangements which protect the autonomy of the learn- 
er — his private initiative to decide what he will learn and his iualein- 
able right to learn what he likes rather than what is useful to some- 
body else ? We must choose between more efficient education of people 
fit for an increasingly efficient society — and a new society in which 
education ceases to be the task of some special agency. 

All over the world schools are organized enterprises designed to 
reproduce the established order, whether this order is called revolu- 
tionary, conservative or evolutionary. Everywhere' the loss of peda- 
gogical credibility and the resistance to schools provides a funda- 
mental option : shall this crisis be dealt with as a problem which can 
and must be solved by substituting new devices for school and read- 
justing the existing power structure to fit these devices ? Or shall this 
crisis force a society to face the structural contradictions inherent in 
the politics and economics of any society which reproduces itself 
through the industrial process. 

The problem-solving approach to de-schooling could serve as a 
means to tighten the alliance between the military, the industrial 
sector, and the “therapeutic" service industries. De-schooling, as a 
merely administrative program, could be the accommodation which 
would permit the present political structure to survive into the era of 
late 20ch century technology. 

On the other hand, the crisis of school could be understood as a 
breakdown of the most important, respected, non-controversial sector 
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of society, the bninch which employes 00 of the 140 million full-time 
institutionally active Americans as either pupils or teachers. 

In the U.S. and Canada huge investments in schooling only serve 
to make institutional contradictions more evident. Experts warn us: 
Charles Silbcnnan's report to the Carnegie Commission, published as 
Crisis in the Classroom, has become a bestseller. It appeals to a largo 
public because of its well documented indictment of the system — in 
the light of which his attempts to save the school by manicuring its 
most obvious faults palls to insignificance. The Wright Commission 
in Ontario had to report to its government sponsors that post-second- 
ary education is inevitably and without remedy taxing tile poor dis- 
proportionately for an education which will always be enjoyed mainly 
by the rich. Experience confirms these warnings: Students and teach- 
ers drop out; tree schools come and go. Political control of schools 
replaces bond issues on the platforms of school board candidates and — 
as recently happened in Berkeley — advocates of grassroots control are 
elected to the board. On March 8, Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
delivered the unanimous opinion of the court in the case of Griggs et al 
vs. Duke Power Co. Interpreting the intent of Congress in tfie equal 
opportunities section of the 19C4 Civil Eights Act, the Burger Court 
ruled that any school degree or any test given prospective employees 
must “measure the man for the job” and not “the man in the abstract.” 
The burden for proving that educational requirements are a “reason- 
able measure of job performance” rests with the employer. In this 
decision, the eouit ruled only on the use of tests and diplomas as means 
of racial discrimination, but the logic of the Chief Justice's argument 
applies to any use of educational pedigree as a prerequisite for em- 
ploment. “The Great Training Robbery” so effectively exposed by 
Ivar Berg must now face challenge from a congeries of pupils, em- 
ployers and taxpayers. 

In poor countries schools rationalize economic lag. The majority of 
citizens are excluded from the scarce modern means of production and 
consumption, but long to enter the economy by way of the school door. 
The legitimization of hierarchical distribution of privilege and power 
has shifted from lineage, inheritance, the favor of king or pop, and 
ruthlessness on the market or on the battlefield to a more subtle form 
of capitalism : the hierarchical but liberal institution of compulsory 
schooling which permits the well-schooled to impute the lagging con- 
sumer of know-ledge the guilt for holding a certificate of lower denomi- 
nation. Yet this rationalization of inequality can never square with the 
facts, and populist regimes find it increasingly difficult to hide the con- 
flict. between rhetoric and reality. 

Upon seizing power, the military junta in Peru immediately decided 
to suspend further expenditures on free public school. They* reasoned 
that since a third of the public budget could not provide one full year 
of decent schooling for all, the available tax receipts conld better be 
spent on a type of educational resources which make them more nearly 
accessible to all citizens. The educational reform commission ap- 
pointed by the junta could not fully carry out this decision because of 
pressures from the school teachers of the APRA, the Communists, and 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Lima. Now there -will be two competing 
systems of public education in a country which cannot afford one. 
The resulting contradictions will confirm the original judgment of the 
junta. 
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Fov ten years Castro’s Cuba has devoted "vent energies to rapid- 
growth popular education, reiving on available manpower, without the 
usual respect fov professional credentials. The initial spectacular suc- 
cesses of this campaign, especially in diminishing illiteracy, have been 
cited as evidence tor the claim that the slow growth rate of other Latin 
American school systems is due to corruption, militarism and a capi- 
talist market economy. Yet, now, the hidden curriculum of hierarchi- 
cal schooling is catching up to Fidel and his attempt to school-produce 
the New Man. Even when students spend half the year in the cane Helds 
and fully subscribe to lidelismo. the school trains every year a crop of 
knowledge consumers ready to move on to new levels of consumption. 
Also, T)r. Castro faces evidence that the school system will never turn 
out enough certified technical manpower. Those licensed graduates who 
do get the new jobs destroy, by their conservatism, the results obtained 
by non -certified cadres who muddled into their positions through on- 
the-job training. Teachers just, cannot be blamed for the failures of a 
revolutionary government which insists on the institutional capitaliza- 
tion of manpower through a hidden curriculum guaranteed to produce 
a universal bourgeoisie. 

This crisis is epochal. We are witnessing the end of the age of school- 
ing. School has lost the power, which reigned supreme during the first 
half of this century, to blind its participants to the divergence between 
the egalitarian myth which its rhetoric serves and the. rationalization 
of a stratified society which its certificates produce. The current col- 
lapse of schools is a sign of disaffection with the industrial mode of 
production. The dropout manifests consumer resistance, which rises 
faster in the service industry than in the market for manufactured 
goods. The loss of legitimacy of the schooling process as a means of 
determining competence, as a measure of social value, and as an agent 
of equality threatens all political systems which rely on schools as 
the means of reproducing themselves. 

School is the initiation ritual to a society which is oriented towards 
the progressive consumption of increasingly’ less tangible and more 
expensive services; a society which relies on worldwide standards; 
large-scale and long-term planning; constant obsolescence through the 
built-in ethos of never-ending improvements; the constant translation 
of new needs into specific demands for the consumption of new satis- 
factions. This society is proving itself unworkable. 

Since the crisis in schooling is symptomatic of a. deeper crisis of 
modern industrial society, it is important that the critics of schooling 
avoid superficial solutions. Inadequate analysis of the nature of school- 
ing only postpones the facing of deener issues. Worse still, superficial 
reform’s can ease present tensions, only to promote a smooth transition 
from antiquated industrial forms to a post-industrial society which 
would lack even the saving graces of the present system. 

Most school -criticism is pedagogical, political, or technological. The 
criticism of the educator is leveled at what is taught and how it is 
taught. The curriculum is outdated, so we have courses on African cul- 
ture, on North American imperialism, on Women’s liberation, on food 
and nutrition. Passive learning is old-fashioned, so we have increased 
student participation, both in the classroom and in the planning of 
curriculum. School buildings arc ugly, so we have new learning envi- 
ronments. There is concern for the development of human sensitivity, 
so group therapy methods a re imported into the classroom. 
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Another important set of critics is involved with the polities of ur- 
ban school administration. They feel that the poor could run their 
schools better than a centralized bureaucracy which is oblivious to the 
problems of the dispossessed. Black parents arc enlisted to replace 
white teachers in the motivation of their children to make time and 
iind the will to learn. Still other critics emphasize that schools make 
inefficient use of modern technology. They would either electrify the 
classroom or replace schools with computerized learning centers. If 
they follow McLuhan, they would replace blackboards and textbooks 
with multi-media happenings. If they follow Skinner, they would com- 
pete with the classical teacher and sell economy packages of measur- 
able behavioral modifications to cost-conscious sclioolboards. 

The pedagogical, the political and the technological critics of the 
school system do not call the institution itself into question. A' or do 
they recognize the most important effects of schooling. 

1 believe that all these critics miss the point, because they fail to 
attend to what I have elsewhere called the ritual aspects of schooling— 
wliat 1 here propose to call the hidden curriculum, the structure under- 
lying what lias been called the certification effect. Others have used 
this phrase to refer to the environmental curriculum of the ghetto 
street or the suburban lawn, which the teachers curriculum either 
reinforces or vainly attempts to replace. I am using the term hidden 
curriculum to refer to the structure of schooling as opposed to wliat 
happens in school, in the same way that linguists distinguish between 
the structure of a language and the use which the speaker makes of it. 

Tiib Hidden - Curriculum 

The traditional hidden curriculum of school demands that people of 
a certain age assemble in groups of about thirty under the authority 
of a professional teacher for from 500 to a thousand times a year. It 
does not matter if the teacher is authoritarian so long as it is the 
teacher s authority that counts ; it does not matter if all meetings occur 
in the same place so long as they are somehow understood as attend- 
ance. The liidden curriculum of school requires — whether by law or by 
fact — that a citizen accumulate a minimum quantum of school years 
in order to obtain his civil rights. J 

The liidden curriculum of school lias been legislated in all the united 
nations from Afghanistan to Zambia-. It is co mm on, to the United 
States and the Soviet Union, to rich nations and poor, to electoral 
and dictatorial regimes. Whatever ideologies and teclmiques are ex- 
plicity transmitted in their school systems, all these nations assume 
that political and economic development depend on further investment 
in schooling. 

The hidden curriculum teaches all children that economically valu- 
able knowledge is the result of professional teaching and that social 
entitlements depend on the rank achieved in a bureaucratic process. 
Ihe hidden curriculum transforms the explicit curriculum into a com- 
modity and makes its acquisition the securest form of wealth. Knowl- 
edge certificates— unlike property rights, corporate stock or family 
niheritauce— are free from challenge. They withstand sudden changes 
of fortune. Ihey convert into guaranteed privilege. That high accumu- 
lation of knowledge should convert to high personal consumption 
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might be challenged in North Vietnam or Cuba, but school is uni- 
versally accepted as the avenue to greater power, to increased legiti- 
macy as a producer and to further learning resources. 

For all its vices school cannot be simply and rashly eliminated: in 
the present situation it performs certain important negative functions. 
The hidden curriculum, unconsciously accepted by the liberal peda- 
gogues, frustrates his conscious liberal aims, because it is inherently 
inconsistent with them. Hut, on the other hand, it also prevents the 
takeover of education by the programmed instruction of behavioral 
technologists. While the hidden curriculum makes social role depend 
on the process of acquiring knowledge, thus legitimizing stratification, 
it also ties the learning process to full-time attendance, thus illegiti- 
mizing the educational entrepenenr. If the school continues to lose its 
educational and political legitimacy, while knowledge is still conceived 
as a commodity, we will certainly face the emergence of a there putic 
Big Brother. 

The translation of the need for learning into the demand for school- 
ing and the conversion of the quality of growing up into the price tag 
of a professional treatment changes the meaning of “knowledge’’ 
from a term which designates intimacy, intercourse and life experience 
into one which designates professionally packaged products, market- 
able entitlements and abstract values. Schools have fostered this trans- 
lation j they might not be its most effective agents. The news media 
people might be able to distribute knowledge packages more ration- 
ally, more efficiently and more intimately; many of them would like 
nothing better than to eliminate school administrators out of touch 
with the latest technology. 

Personal knowledge is unpredictable and surprising with respect 
to both occurrence and outcome, whereas official knowledge must be 
anticipated and directed to measurable goals. Personal knowledge is 
always incomplete, because there are always further questions to be 
asked. Official knowledge is always unfinished, because there are al- 
ways newer packages to consume. The progress of personal knowledge 
is governed by intrinsic rules of inquiry. The acquisition of official 
knowledge is measured by compliance with extrinsic rules of attend- 
ance. Personal knowledge is confident even while incomplete because 
it. obeys its own restlessness. Official knowledge rests uneasy because 
its current value depends on institutional acceptance. Official knowl- 
edge only can solve puzzles within the present framework — only per- 
sonal knowledge can lead to investigation which aims at change. 

Schools are bv no means the only institutions which pretend to 
translate knowledge, understanding and wisdom into behavioral traits, 
the measurement of which is the key to prestige and power. Nor are 
schools the firet institution used to convert knowledge to power. The 
Chinese mandarin system, for example, was for centuries a stable and 
effective educational system in the service of a class whose privilege 
depended on the acquisition of official knowledge. About 2200 BC 
the emperor of China is said to have examined his officials every third 
year. After three examinations he either promoted them, or dismissed 
them forever from the service. A thousand years later, in 1115, the 
first Chan emperor established formal general tests for office : music, 
archery, hoisemanship, writing and arithmetic. One in every hundred 
who presented himself for competition with his peers — and not for 
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competition against some abstract standard— was promoted through 
the three degrees of “budding geniuses,” “promoted scholars” and 
those who were “Ready for Office." The selection ratio of the exams to 
three successive levels were so small, that the tests themselves would 
not have had to be very valid in order to bo useful. Promotion to a 
scholarly rank did not provide entitlement to any of the coveted jobs : 
it provided a ticket for a public lottery at which offices wore distributed 
by lot among the mandarins. No schools, much less universities, de- 
veloped in China until she had to begin waging war with European 
powers. Voltaire and many of his contemporaries praised the Chinese 
system of promotion through learning acquired. The first civil serv- 
ice examination in Europe and the U.S. used the Chinese system, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as a model. Civil Service testing was introduced 
by the revolution in 1791 in France, only to be abolished by Napoleon. 
The English Civil Service system began as a selection for service in 
India by men familiar with the Chinese system. Congressman Thomas 
Jcuckes, one of the fathers of the U.S. Civil Service, sold his program 
to Congress in 1868 by praising the Chinese system. 

For a while, public schools parlayed the consumption of knowledge 
into the exercise of privilege and power in a society where this function 
coincided with the legitimate aspirations of those members of the lower 
middle classes for whom schools provided access to the classical pro- 
fessions. Now that the discriminatory effects of the use of schooling for 
social screening become more apparent, a new mandarin system be- 
comes ail appealing alternative to many people. Christoper Jencks. 
misread by uncritical followers, could easily turn “tuition vouchers'- 
into identification tags of the new mandarins. It becomes equally tempt- 
ing to use modern teclmiquos for seducing individuals to the self- 
motivated acquisition of packaged learning. This can be done without 
the protection of schools in a society already trained to conceive of 
valuable learning as a commodity, rather than as an act of total par- 
ticipation by an individual in his culture. 

Ax Expaxsiox of tiib Conceit of Amkxatiox 

Since the Nineteenth Century, we have become accustomed to the 
claim that man m a capitalist economy is alienated from his labor: that 
he cannot enjoy it, and that he is exploited of its fruits bv those who 
own the tools of production. Most countries which appeal to Marxist 
ideology have hud only limited success in changing this exploitation 
and then usually by shifting its benefits from the owners to the New- 
Class and from the living generation to the members of the future 
nation state. 

Socialist failures can be explained away by ascribing them to bad 
readings of Marx and Engels or to inadequacies of the original theory. 
Then again, blame can be transferred to war, blockade or invasion. Or 
it can be interpreted in terms of inherited sociological conditions, such 
as a particular type of rural-urban balance. Whatever the argument 
however, Marxist orthodoxies and revisionist, heresies and value-free 
rebuttals now put up smokescreens against independent analysis. 

Hie concept of alienation cannot help us understand the present 
crisis unless it is applied not only to the purposeful and productive 
use of human endeavor, but also to the use made of men as the recipients 
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•of professional treatments. L/anguage reflects this alienation when it 
translates those verbs into substantives, which make it possible to sav 
that- "I have” leisure, learning . . . transportation, rather than that “I do 
enjoy, learn, move, or communicate. An expanded understanding of 
alienation would enable ns to see that in a service-centered economy 
man is estranged from wlmt lie can “do” us well as from what he can 
* make % that he has delivered his mind and heart over to therapeutic 
treatment even more completely than lie has sold away the fruits of his 
labor. 

Schools have alienated man from his learning. He does not enjoy 
going to school ; if he is poor he does not get the reputed benefits ; if he 
does all that is asked of him, lie finds his security constantly threatened 
by move recent graduates: if he is sensitive, he feels deep conflicts be- 
tween what is and what is supposed to be. lie does not (rust his ow’ii 
judgment and even if lie resents the judgment of the educator, he is 
condemned to accept it and to believe himself that he cannot change 
reality. 

The mutation of the concept of revolution cannot occur, however, 
without a rejection of the hidden curriculum of schooling and the cor- 
relative attitude toward knowledge, for it is this curriculum and this 
attitude which turns out disciplined consumers of bureaucratic instruc- 
tions ready to consume other kinds of services and treatments which 
they are told arc good for them. The converging crisis of ritual school- 
mg and of acquisitive knowledge raises the deeper issue of the toler- 
ability of life in an alienated society. If w r e formulate principles for 
alternative institutional arrangements and an alternative emphasis 
in the conception of learning, w’e w* ill also be suggesting principles for 
a radically alternative political and economic organization. 

Just as the structure of one ? s native language can be grasped only 
arter he has begun to feel at- ease in another tongue, so the fact that 
the .hidden curriculum of schooling lias moved out of the blindspot of 
social analysis indicates that alternative forms of social initiation are 
beginning to emerge and are permitting sonic of ns to see things from 
a perspective. Today, it is relatively easy to get wide agreement 
on the fact that gratuitous, compulsory schooling is contrary to the po- 
litical self-interest of an enlightened majority. School has become 
pedagogically indefensible as an instrument of universal education. 
It no longer fits the needs of the seductive salesmen of programmed 
learning. Proponents of recorded, filmed and computerized instruction 
used to court the schoolmen as business prospects: now they are itching 
to do the job on their own. ° 

As more and more of the sectors of society become dissatisfied with 
school and conscious of its hidden curriculum, increasingly laro-e con- 
cessions are made to translate, their demands into needs which can be 
served by the system — and which thus can disarm their dissent. I here 
clesci 1 be some of these attempts under the general label of “coopera- 
.. hidden curriculum moves out of the darkness and into the twi- 

light of our awareness, phrases such as the “deschooling of society” and 
the disestablishment of schools” become instant slogans. I do not think 
these phrases were used before last year. This year they have become, in 
some circles, the badge and criterion of the new orthodoxy. Recently I 
talked, by amplified telephone to students in a seminar on deschoolmw 
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at the Ohio State University College of Education. Everett Eeimers 
book on deschooling* has become a popular college text, even before 
it is commercially published. Unless the radical critics of school are 
not only ready to embrace the deschooling slogan but also prepared to 
reject the current view that learning and growing up can be adequately 
explained as a process of programming, and the current vision of social 
justice based on it — more obligatory consumption for everybody — we 
may face the charge of having provoked the last of the missed revolu- 
tions. 

The current crisis has made it easy to attack schools. Schools, after 
all, are authoritarian and rigid; they do produce both conformity and 
conflict : they do discriminate against the poor and disengage the privi- 
leged. These are not new facts, but it used to be a mark of some bold- 
ness to point them out. Now it takes a good deal of courage to defend 
schools. It has become fashionable to poke fiui at Alma Mater, to take 
a potshot at the former Sacred Cow. 

Once the vulnerability of schools has been exposed, it also becomes 
easy to suggest remedies for the most, outrageous abuses. The author- 
itarian rule of the classroom is not intrinsic to the motion of an ex- 
tended confinement of children in schools. Free schools are practical 
alternatives; they can often be run more cheaply than ordinary schools. 
Since accountability already belongs to educational rhetoric, commu- 
nity control and performance contracting have become attractive and 
respectable political goals. Everyone wants education to be relevant to 
real life, so critics talk freely about pushing back the classroom walls 
to the borders of our culture. Not only are alternatives more widely 
advocated, they are often at least partially implemented; experimental 
schools are financed by school boards; the hiring of certified teachers 
is decentralized; high school credit is given for apprenticeship and 
college credit for travel; computer games are given a trial run. 

Most of the changes have some good effects. The experimental schools 
have fewer truants: parents have a greater feeling of participation in 
the. decentralized districts; children who have been introduced to real 
jobs do turn out more competent. Yet all these alternatives operate 
within predictable limits, since they leave the hidden structure of 
schools intact. Free schools which lead to further free schools in an 
unbroken chain of attendance produce the mirage of freedom. Attend- 
ance as the result of seduction inculcates the need for specialized treat- 
ment more persuasively than reluctant attendance enforced by truant 
officers. Free school graduates are easily rendered impotent for life in 
a society which bears little resemblance to the protected gardens in 
which they have been cultivated. Community control of the lower levels 
of a system turns local school board members into pimps for the pro- 
fessional hookers who control the upper levels. Learning by doing is 
not worth much if doing has to be defined as socially valuable learning 
bv professional educators or by law. The global village will be a global 
sclioolhouse if teachers hold all the plugs. It would be distinguishable 
in name only from a global madhouse run by social therapists or global 
prison run by corporation wardens. 

In a general way I have pointed out the dangers of a rash, uncritical 
disestablishment of school. More concretely, these dangers are exempli- 

‘Everett Reiner. An Essay on Alternatives In Education, available from CIDOC, Ando 679, 
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find by various kinds of cooption wlucli change the hidden curriculum 
without, changing the basic concept, of learning and of knowledge and 
their relationship to the freedom of the individual in society. 

The rash and uncritical disestablishment of school could’ lead to a 
free-for-all in the. production and consumption of more vulgar learn- 
ing, acquired for immediate utility or eventual prestige. The discredit- 
ing of school-]>rodnccd complex’ curriculum packages would be an 
empty victory if there wore no simultaneous disavowal of the very 
idea that knowledge is more valuable because it comes in certified 
packages and is acquired from some mythological knowledge-stock con- 
trolled by professional guardians. I believe that only actual participa- 
tion constitutes socially valuable learning, a participation by the 
learner in every stage of the learning process, including not only a free 
choice of what is to be learned and how it is to be learned, but also a 
free determination by each learner of his own reason for living and 
learning — the part that bis knowledge is to play in bis life. 

Social control in an apparently desclioolod society could be more 
subtle, and move numbing than in the present society, where many peo- 
ple at least experience a feeling of release on the last day of school, 
More intimate forms of manipulation are. already common, as the 
amount lea rued through the media exceeds the amount learned through 
personal contact in and out of school. Learning from programmed in- 
formation always hides reality behind a screen. 

Let me illustrate the paralyzing effects of programmed informa- 
tion by a perhaps shocking example. The tolerance of the American 
people to United States atrocities in Vietnam is much higher than 
the tolerance of the German people to German atrocities on the front, 
m occupied territories and in extenninaton camps during the Second 
V °’’ c ‘ War. It was a political crime for Germans to discuss the atroci- 
ties committed by .Germans. The presentation of U.S. atrocities on 
network televsion is considered an educational service. Certainly the 
population of the United States is much better informed about the 
crimes committed by its troops in a colonial wav than were the Ger- 
mans about the crimes committed by its SS within the territory of the 
ue’cli. To get information on atrocities in Germany meant that von 
had to take, a great risk : in the U.S. the same information is channelled 
into your living room. This docs not mean, however, that the Germans 
wore any less aware that, their government was engaged in cruel and 
massive crime than are the contemporary Americans. In fact, it can 
be argued that the Germans were more aware, precisely because they 
were not physically overwhelmed with packaged information about 
killing and torture, because they were not drugged into accepting that 
everything is possible, because they were not vaccinated against reality 
by having it fed to them as decomposed “bits” on a screen. 

The consumer of pre-cooked knowledge learns to react to knowl- 
edge he has acquired rather than to the reality from which a team of 
experts have abstracted it. If access to reality is always controlled by 
a therapist and if the learner accepts this conrtol as ’natural, his en- 
tire worldview becomes hygenie and neutral, he becomes politically 
impotent.. He becomes impotent to know in the sense of the Hebrew 
word “jdh” which means intercourse penetrating the nakedness of 
being and reality. Because reality for which he can accept responsi- 
bility is hidden for him under the scales of assorted information lie 
lias accumulated. - ... 



Tlie uncritical disestablishment of school could also lead to new 
performance criteria for preferential employment and promotion and 
most importantly for privileged access to tools. Our present scale of 
“general” ability, competence and trustworthiness for role assignment 
is" calibrated by tolerance to high doses of schooling. It is established 
by teachers, and accepted by many as rational and benevolent. Now 
devices could be developed, and new nationals found., both more 
insidious than school grading and equally effective to justify social 
stratification and the accumulation of privilege and power. 

Participation in military, bureaucratic or political activities or status 
in a party could provide a pedigree just as transferable to other insti- 
tutions as the pedigree of grandparents in an aristocratic society, 
standing within the Church in medieval society or age at graduation 
in a schooled society. General tests of attitudes, intelligence or mechan- 
ical ability could be standardized according to other criteria than 
those of the schoolmaster. They could reflect the ideal levels of pro- 
fessional treatment espoused by psychiatrist, ideologue or bureaucrat. 
Academic criteria arc already suspect. The Center for Urban Studies 
of Columbia University has shown that there is less correlation between 
specialized education and job performance in specialized fields than 
than there is between specialized education and the resulting income, 
prestige and administrative power. Non-academic criteria are already 
proposed. F rom the urban ghetto in the United States to the villages 
of China, revolutionary groups try to prove that ideology and mili- 
tancy are types of “learning” which convert more suitably into politi- 
cal and economic power than scholastic curricula. Unless we guarantee 
that job-relevance is the only acceptable criterion for employment, 
promotion, or access to tools, thus ruling out not only schools but all 
other ritual screening, then deschooling means driving out the devil 
with Beelzebub. 

The search for a radical alternative to the school system itself will be 
of little avail unless it finds expression in precise political demands: 
the demand for the disestablishment of school in the broadest sense and 
the correlative guarantee of freedom for education. This means legal 
protections, a political program and principles for the construction of 
institutional arrangements which are the inverse of school. Schools 
cannot be disestablished without the total prohibition of legislated at- 
tendance; the proscription of any discrimination on the basis of prior 
attendance and the transfer of control overtax funds from benevolent 
institutions to the individual person, Even these actions, however, 
do not guarantee freedom of education unless they are accompanied 
by the positive recognition of each person’s independence in the face 
of school and of any other device designed to compel specific be- 
havioral change or to measure man in the abstract rather than to 
measnre man for a concrete job. 

TOUCHSTONE FOR REVOLUTION 

Deschooling makes strange bedfellows. The ambiguity inherent in 
the breakdown of schooling is manifested by the unholy alliance of 
•o-roups which can identify their vested interests with the disestablish- 
ment. of school : students, teachers, employers, opportunistic politicians, 
taxpayers, Supreme Court justices. But this alliance becomes unholy, 
and this bedfellowship more than strange if it is based only on the 
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recognition that schools arc inefficient tools for the production and 
consumption of education, and some other form of mutual exploita- 
tion would be more satisfactory. 

The insurmountable problem of i nefficiency, consumer resistance and 
political scandal which the school system can no longer hide, could 
be solved by more rational, attractive and specific learning packages, 
the. diversification of educational procedures and a cloud-like dispersal 
of production centers. A new educational lobby could even now be or- 
ganized on behalf of more effective training for jobs and social roles, 
more job-related measurements and more benevolently cooperative ac- 
culturation. The hidden curriculum of schooling could be transmuted 
into the unseen mask of a therapeutic culture. 

TVe can disestablish schools or we can dcschool culture. We can re- 
solve provisionally some of the administrative problems of the knowl- 
edge industry or we can spell out the goals of political revolution in 
terms of educational postulates. The acid test of our response to the 
present crisis is our pinpointing of the responsibility for teaching and 
learning. 

Schools have made teachers into administrators of programs of 
manpower capitalization through directed planned behavioral changes. 
In a schooled society, the ministrations of professional teachers be- 
come a first necessity which hooks pupils into unending consumption 
and dependence. Schools have made “learning” a specialized activity. 
Deschooling will only be a displacement of responsibility to other 
kinds of administration so long as teaching and learning remain sacred 
activities separate and estranged from fulfilling life. If schools were 
disestablished for the purpose of more efficient delivery of “knowledge’’ 
to more people, the alienation of men through client-relationships with 
tho new knowledge industry would only become global. Deschooling 
must he the secularization of teaching and learning. It must involve a 
return of control over what is learned and bow it is learned to per- 
sons, and not a transfer of control to another, a more amorphous 
set of institutions, and its perhaps loss obvious representatives. The 
learner must bo guaranteed his freedom without guaranteeing to 
society what learning lie will acquire and bold as bis own. Each man 
must bo guaranteed privacy in learning, with the hope that he will as- 
sume the obligation of helping others to grow into uniqueness. Who- 
ever takes the risk of teaching others must assume responsibility for 
the results, as must the student who exposes lumsclf to the influence of 
a teacher: neither should shift guilt to sheltering institutions or laws. 
A schooled society must reassert the joy of conscious living over the 
capitalization of manpower. 

The touchstone of mutation in education is the honest recognition 
that most people learn most of the time when they do what they enjoy 
doing. Most people are capable of personal, intimate intercourse with 
others unless they are stupefied by inhuman work or snowed under by 
treatment with programs. Once this is admitted, we will understand 
tlmt to increase learning opportunities means to facilitate communica- 
tion between the learner and his world, between the learner and his 
fellows, between the learner and those who can point him towards 
traditions and methods tested by their experience. Once we take bold 
of the simple insight that personal knowledge is always unpredictable 
but never unconnected, we will undertake the real task of setting up 




institutional cements which guarantee the freedom necessary for 
independent .injury. "We will multiply the roads, bridges, and windows 
to learning opportunities and make sure that they are opened at the 
learners bidding. 

THREE RADICAL DEMANDS 

Any dialogue about knowledge is really a dialogue about the in- 
dividual in society. An analysis of the present crisis of school lends us, 
then, to talk about the social structure necessary to facilitate learn- 
ing, to encourage independence and interrelationship and to overcome 
alienation. This kind of discourse is outside the usual range of educa- 
tional concern. It leads, in fact, to the enunciation of specific political 
goals. These goals can be most sharply defined by distinguishing three 
general types of “intercourse" in which a person must engage if he 
would grow up. 

Get at the facts, get access to the tools, and bear the responsibility for 
the limits within which neither can be used. If a person is to grow up, 
he needs, in the first place, access to things, places, processes, events 
and records. To guarantee such access is primarily a matter of un- 
locking the privileged storerooms to which they are presently con- 
signed. 

The poor child and the rich child are different partly because what 
is a secret for one is patent to the other. By turning knowledge into a 
commodity, we have learned to deal with it as with private pronortv. 
The principle of private property is now used as the major rationale 
for declaring certain facts off-limits to people without the proper 
pedigree. The first goal of a political program aimed at rendering the 
world educational is the abolition of the right to reserve access neces- 
sary for the purpose of teaching or learning. The right of private 
preserve is now claimed by individuals, but it is most effectively ex- 
ercised and protected by corporations, bureaucracies and nation states. 
In fact, the abolition of this right is not consistent with the continua- 
tion of either the political or the professional structure of any modern 
nation. The end of property protection would mean the abolition of 
most professional secrets and t lie consequent removal of the rationale 
for professional exploitation. This menus more than merely improving 
the distribution of teaching materials or providing financial entitle- 
ments for the purchase of educational objects. The abolition of secrets 
clearly transcends conventional proposals for educational reform, yet 
it. is precisely from an educational point of view that the necessity of 
stating this broad — and perhaps unattainable — political goal is most 
clearly seen. 

The learner also needs access to persons who can teach him the 
tricks of their trades or the rudiments of their skills. For the interested 
learner, it does not take much time to ieam how to perform most skills 
or to play most roles. The best teacher of a skill is usually someone who 
is engaged in its useful exercise. We tend to forget, these things in a 
society where professional teachers monopolize initiation into all fields, 
and disqualify unauthorized teaching in the community. An important 
political goal, then, is to provide incentives for tlie sharing of acquired 
skills. 

The demand that skills be shared implies, of course, a much more 
radical vision of a desirable future. Access to skills is not only re- 
stricted by the monopoly of schools ami unions over licensing. There 



is also the fact that the exercise of skills is tied to the use of scarce tools. 
Scientific knowledge is overwhelmingly incorporated into tools which 
are highly specialized and which must be used within complex struc- 
tures set up for the “efficient 55 production of goods and services for 
which demand becomes general while supply remains scarce. Only a 
privileged few get the results of sophisticated medical research, and 
only a privileged few get to be doctors. A relatively small minority 
will travel on supersonic airplanes and only a few pilots will know 
how to fly them. 

The simplest way to state the alternatives to this trend toward 
specialization of needs and their satisfaction is in educational terms. 
It is a question of the desirable use of scientific knowledge. In order to 
facilitate more equal access to the benefits of science and to decrease 
alienation and unemployment, we must favor the incorporation of 
scientific knowledge into tools or components within the reach of a 
great majority of people. These tools would allow most people to de- 
velop their skills. Any peasant girl could learn how to diagnose and 
treat almost all the infections which occur in rural Mexico if she were 
introduced to the use of techniques which are now available hut which 
were undreamt of by the doctor of a couple of generations ago. In 
poor countries most people still build their own houses, often using 
mud or the covering of oil barrels. Now, we want to give them low- 
cost, prepackaged housing — thus “modernizing 55 them into regarding 
housing as a commodity rather than an activity. We would better 
provide them with cement mixers. Certainly the tools used in learn- 
ing — and in most scientific research — have become so cheap that they 
could be made available to anyone: books, audio and video tapes and 
the simple scientific instruments in whose use is learned those basic 
skills which form the basis for the supposedly advanced skill required 
of the very few who might have to operate an electron-microscope. 

Insight into the conditions necessary for wider acquisition and use 
of skills permits us to define a fundamental characteristic of post- 
industrial socialism. It is of no use — indeed it is fraudulent — to pro- 
mote public ownership of the tools of production in an industrial, 
bureaucratic society. Factories, highways, heavy-duty trucks (...) 
can be symbolically “owned'' by all the people, as the Gross National 
Product and the Gross National Education are pursued in their name. 
But the specialized means of producing scarce goods and services 
cannot be used* by the majority of people. Only tools which are cheap 
and simple enough to he accessible and usable by all people, tools which 
permit temporary association of those who want to use them for a 
specific occasion, tools which allow specific goals to emerge during their 
use — only such tools foster the recuperation of work and leisure now 
alienated through an industrial mode of production. 

The development and wide dispersal of simple and durable tools 
would discredit the special privileges now given to technocrats. The 
growth of science would not be jeopordized but the progress of complex 
scientific technology at the service of technocratic privilege would be- 
come scandalous. This style of progress is now justified in the name 
of developing a necessary “infrastructure . 55 A new style of research 
would reveal this infrastructure as the foundation of privilege. 

To recognize, from an educational point of view, the priority of 
guaranteeing access to tools and components whose simplicity and 
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durability permits their use in a wide variety of creative enterprises, is 
to simultaneously indicate the solution to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. In an industrial society, unemployment is experienced as the sad 
inactivity of a man for whom there is nothing to make, while lie has 
unlearned wluit to do. Since there is little really useful work, the prob- 
lem is usually “solved" by creating more jobs in service industries like 
the military, public administration, education or social work. Educa- 
tional considerations oblige us to recommend the substitution of the 
present mode of industrial production which depends on a growing 
market for increasingly complex and obsolescent goods, by a mode of 
post-industrial production which depends on the demand for tools or 
components which are labor-intensive, repair-intensive, and whose com- 
plexity is strictly limited. 

Science will be kept artificially arcane as long as its results are incor- 
porated into technology at the service of professionals. If it were used 
to render possible a style of life in which each man can enjoy housing 
himself, healing himself, educating, moving and entertaining himself, 
then scientists would try much harder to re-translate the discoveries 
made in a secret language into the normal language of everyday life. 

The level of education in any society can be gauged by the degree of 
effective access each of the members has to the facts and tools which — 
within this society — affect his life. Wo have seen that such access re- 
quires a radical denial of the right to secrecy of facts and complexity 
of tools on which contemporary technocracies found their privilege, 
which they, in turn, render immune by interpreting its use as a service 
to the majority. A satisfactory level of education in a technological so- 
ciety imposes important constraints on the use to which scientific 
knowledge is put. In fact, a technological society which provides con- 
ditions for men to recuperate personally (and not institutionally) the 
sense of potency to learn and to prodnce which gives meaning to life, 
depends on restrictions which must be imposed on the technocrat who 
now controls both services and manufacture. Only an enlightened and 
powerful majority can impose such constraints. 

If access to facts and use of tools constitute the two most obvious 
freedoms needed to provide educational opportunity, the ability to 
convoke peers to a meeting constitute the one -through which the learn- 
ing by an individual is translated into political process — and politi- 
cal process in turn becomes conscious personal growth. Data and skills 
which an individual might havo acquired shape into exploratory, cre- 
ative, open-ended and personal meaning only when they are used in 
dialectic encounter. And this requires the guaranteed freedom for 
every individual to state, each day, the class of issue which he wants 
to discuss, the class of creative use of a skill in which he seeks a 
match — to make tills bid known — and, within reason, to find the cir- 
cumstances to meet with peers who join his class. Tlie right of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly traditionally meant this freedom. 
Modern electronics, photo-offset, and computer techniques in principle 
have provided the hardware which can provide this freedom with a 
range undreamt of in the century of enlightenment. Unfortunately the 
scientific knowhow has been used mainly to increase the power and 
decrease the number of funnels through which the bureaucrats of edu- 
cation, politics and information coulcf be used to make peer-matching, 
meeting and printing as available as is now the private conversation 
over the telephone. 




Oh the other hand, it should be clear that only through the defini- 
what constitutes a desirable society arrived at in the meeting 
of those who are both dispossessed and also disabused of the dream 
that constantly increasing quanta of consumption can provide them 
with the joy they seek out of life — can the inversion of institutional 
arrangement here drafted be put into effect— and also with it, a tech- 
nological society which values occupation, intensive work, and leisure 
over alienation through goods and services. 



THE SCHOOLING INDUSTRY AS A POSSIBLY PATHOLOGI- 
CAL SECTION OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

By KENNETH E. BOULDING 

The schooling industry may be described ns that segment of an econ- 
omy which maintains the institutions of formal education—kmder- 
ourtens, schools, colleges, universities, and so on. One should really 
include private schools, technical schools, occupational schools and 
perhaps little more doubtfully training programs ill industry, especial- 
ly where these have independent organizations. As a segment of the 
American economy, this is now between 6 and 7 per cent of the total.. 
It has risen from somewhat under 3 per cent in the last thirty years. 
It is now a larger segment of the American economy than agriculture, 
and there are good reasons for supposing that it will continue to grow 
at least until the end of the century. 

Like the war industry, which is that segment of the economy which 
produces what is purchased with the military budget, it is supported 
mainly through public or private grants, that is, one-way transfer pay- 
ments rather than by the sale of services in an open market. Hie war 
industry, incidentally, at 8 per cent, is not much larger than the school- 
ing industry. , „ , . ... 

1 have used the term “schooling” rather than “education-’ deliber- 
ately, “schooling” being wlmt. is done in schools and other places of 
formal education, whereas “education” is a much larger phenomenon, 
which includes all human learning. The education industry would in- 
clude not only schooling but would include a- great deal of child rear- 
ing, travel, books, newspapers, television, radio, public speeches, meet-- 
i ii As, churches, all situations in human life indeed where some kind of 
change is effected in the cognitive structure of the human nervous sys- 
tem. Fritz Machlup 1 has devised an even larger concept which lie calls: 
the “knowledge industry” which includes not only all forms of human 
learning, but entortainineiit and any situation where some kind of 
communication passes from one human being to another. Machlup in. 
1962 estimated the knowledge industry as some *2!) per cent of the Amer- 
ican economy, compared with the 7 per cent which is devoted to school - 
h\<r. What liappens to the schooling industry, therefore, must always: 
beconsiderad in the light of the larger educational and knowledge in- 
dustry, of which it is an essential part, but still only a part. 

The schooling industry has a number of peculiarities. In the first 
place it is producing a product or rather a set of products which are- 
hard to define, measure, and even to identify. Its first product is knowl- 
edge, that is, changes in the cognitive structure of the nervous system 
of particular individuals which increases that structure in extent and 
hopefully in realism, that is, in correspondence with some outside 

'Fritz Mnchlup, The Production and Distribution of Knmoledge (ft the United States^ 
Princeton University Press, UM12. 
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reality. An unlettered lady from Appalachia who was asked if sin 
had ever heard of France said, yes, she thought it was a -place somp 
where the other side of Asheville. Every person who has been throuo-l 
the eighth grade probably knows that France is a country on tfi! 

S,'lV«n l° f th ? Atlantic 0c ?"’ a “‘ ^ People speak a {«»,* 
^d, French, and so on, even though 99 per cent of' the people win 

have this knowledge may never have been to France. With out school- 
ing our knowledge is confined very largely to what our unaided sense' 

On«^ n H° US ft " d lt 1S theref ? re confined to our specific environment 
One of the major purposes of schooling is to expand knowledge intc 
a aiger environment to include the whole earth and indeed tlie uni 
verse, and to expand it also back into time far beyond the direct ner 
sonal experience of the individual, so that he kno/s not only about his 
own contemporaries, but about people who lived thousands of years 
ago and thousands of miles away. orjeais 

kno Y le< %e acquired by any person can be investi- 
d . y examination, that is, by asking questions to which the person 
he Examinations, we all fnrnv, are imperfect samJSTf 

^ 5 ” y n 0ne l )ers , on > but they are usually better than 

nothing Schooling is frequently criticized that its only product is 
examinations and examination results and there certainty are types of 
schooling perhaps less important than they used to 6e wlS a?e 
directed towards passing examinations rather than acquiring knowl- 
edge, m which case the measure is usurping the thing which it is sun 

£5*' TV?* f” 1 howe ™ r * V fsaZ 

seieie one, foi the ability to pass an examination is certainly nosi- 
lv ? J lelated to the amount of knowledge which the examinee possesses 
and furthermore is in itself a skill wh& is not valueless P ^ 

• „ b. 1 ® suggests that the second product of schooling is skills, which 
^ in ? as k »°^edge. I can have knowledge about 

rerndHua mp kn ° Wlnff l \°7 to get there ’ or with °ut this knowledge 
many e j lftbI i 11 ^ me ’ to do anything at all. Tliere afe 

JJSJ i„ nds of lmo 7 1 1 e % however, such as literacy, knowledge of 
noJ+n, ^ ^ i llKl kno "; Ied g e of practical skills, which are of i m - 
itlmSTie wLf^nf 1 t ie w e T b n the P° ssessor t0 do things that 
pottery, weld or to mend* clothes* o^o°d^^ 

thin ^ Tl i c m Pfl -u ] , n ^ eXftrnma tions and a skill is the ability to do other 
thin s. It is possible, however, to have knowledge without skill • it is nnt 

Ker as i tbi lind n?r, nerv ,°- n ? system .™ th ° r than at tile 
t+ * i mV 11 i j Ii °f knowledge which is required to play tennis 

5 ! ! " ? b , e noted that schooling usually includes this non-verbal kind 
l^ ^dedge, especially in the athletic department and n voc! iona 
l 1 however, is just ns much kimwled^e as know 
, lftt ’ and it is just as much a legitimate part of schooling The teaching 
morality, incidentally, can easily be regarded as a kind 

fn 13 tke k r' V ; h XF . of bo ^ to * et ^ng in the pJSlar society 

n which one is placed. This also is clearly a part of schooling. ^ 
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The production of knowledge and skill may be regarded as the 
most, legitimate products of schooling. There are, however, other 
products which are not usually mentioned as much, and which perhaps 
have a certain flavor of illegitimacy about them but which are never- 
theless important in determining the willingness of the society to ex- 
pand or contract the schooling industry. One of these less legitimate, or 
perhaps merely less recognized, products is custodial service, oi child- 
sitting.” In an industrial urban society, especially, children are some- 
thing of a nuisance to their parents if they are around the house under 
foot all day. The schools by taking the children off their parents hands 
and by taking young people off the streets into lngli schools and col- 
le<res perform a public service somewhat 'akin to the garbage collector, 
iiithe sense that they remove sources of disutility and segregate them 
away from the rest of the society at least certain hours during the day, 
which releases parents for productive activity of some kind, either in 
a job or in preferred leisure time activities. The actual economics of 
the schooling industry may be more closely related to this by-product 
than to its main products of knowledge and skill* The willingness of 
people to raise their school taxes is remarkably enhanced by a school 
system shutting down for a few weeks and delivering the children to 
t he tender mercies of their parents and the streets, or even by going on 
double sessions so that the children are released into the outside world 
at unusual times. It may be indeed that the great virtue of the tradi- 
tional summer vacation, even though it may have originated in an 
earlier agricultural age, is that by the end of the summer the willing- 
ness of adults to get children back to school is considerably augmented. 
A wise school district indeed will always put up its tax votes just be- 
fore Labor Day. I would very much like to see a study indeed of the 
success of school bonds and millage increases related to the time of year 

in "‘inch they are voted on. , , 

The custodial role of the school industry, while it lias undoubted 
positive aspects in releasing adults from the worry and inconvenience 
of having children and young people around them, also has consider- 
able social costs, which we are only just beginning to realize. It is 
impossible to exercise custodial care of any group of people, without 
segregating them. We see this, for instance, in the most, extreme form 
iu^nrisons, which arc optimistically called reformatories, but which 
are. "finally schools for crime. It is likewise impossible to segregate 
children and young people in schools, colleges and universities with- 
out creating a “vonth culture,” which may easily become patho- 
logical. In all human societies, almost before the last, hundred years, 
school in# was the privilege of a very small elite, typical lv perhaps 
not more than 1 per cent of the population. Mont, children lived 
around the house with their parents: when they became vonng people. 
Hmw lived in an essential lv adult world, working with adults and 
developing a “youth culture” only in their free time, which was 
not. very much, Bv 1900 most. Western countries had virtually all 
children in the schools up to the age of fourteen. In the United 
States we have gone from about. 10 per cent of the. corre^nondmg 
nge group in high schools in 1900 to about 80 r»er cent todav, with 
an even more striking proportional increase, in students in college. 
This is an absolutely unprecedented change in the condition of 
society, the full consequences of which have, by no means been worked 
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out. Some of the consequences, of course, are very desirable, in the 
shape of a much better informed and highly skilled population. 
Other consequences, however, in terms of segregated youth cultures 
may be quite undesirable and may produce startling social changes, 
perhaps considerably for the worse in the next thirty years. The 
“generation gap” which is so much observed and is unquestionably 
pronounced today, is precisely a result of the fact that the older 
generation, as it were, is a product of an age in which schooling was 
much more a privilege, whereas the younger generation takes it for 
granted and perhaps therefore values it less. 

Another slightly disreputable, but extremely important, product 
of the schooling industry is certification. A high school diploma and 
a college degree are worth something in the job market and these 
equivalences have been studied in some detail. Certification, of course, 
is not the same thing as either knowledge or skill, although it is 
presumably positively correlated with these desirable products, even 
though the correlation may not be as high as we would wish. Certi- 
fication is like the stamp on a coin. Once it is the certificate that has 
become important rather than the knowledge or skill which it is 
supposed to represent, there is always danger of inflation. A high 
school diploma today, unless one looks behind it to the actual course 
of study which has been taken, is a very different thing from what 
it was in 1900. It now may represent a great deal more semi-voca- 
tional skills in basket weaving, and shop, than it does knowledge of 
even quite small segments of the universe. The rise of students to 
political power in the colleges and universities is almost certain to 
result in an inflation of the college degree. After all, if one can 
get certification with less work this looks like an improvement in 
productivity. The only physical product of the teacher is a grade 
sheet and the only physical product of the school or college is a 
piece of paper, or maybe parchment or vellum, with some sort of 
certification inscribed on it. 

Certification may be overvalued, as well as undervalued. It mav be 
an inflated measure of the achievement that it is supposed to certify, 
but it may also be overvalued, especially in the job market, as a sur- 
rogate for detailed inquiries into the real capabilities of the iob ap- 
plicant. High school diplomas are frequently required for jobs of a 
relatively unskilled nature, which clearly do not require the high 
school experience as a prerequisite for their performance. The same 
may be said of college degrees. I frankly do not know what can be 
done about this. It is a very puzzling question in social policy. Some 
of the imperfections in the labor market raise very serious problems, 
especially in American society, such as hindering us from achieving 
full employment without inflation, may be attributed to the over- 
emphasis which is placed on certification. On the other hand, unless 
there is some distinction between the certified and the uncertified the 
incentive to obtain certification is considerably lowered, and if the in- 
centive to acquire knowledge and skill is less than the incentive to ac- 
quire certification, certification may be the major avenue in society 
through which a demand for knowledge and skill is encouraged. I am 
afraid I do not hold the optimistic view that in the absence of any 
reward structure young people will spontaneously engage themselves 
in the arduous and frequently unpleasant task of acquiring knowledge 
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and skill. Just what the optimum relative reward structure should be, 
however, is a very difficult problem which we are still a very long way 
from solving. 

A fifth, and more positive product of the schooling industry is that 
its institutions arc often the focus for community activity. The high 
school especially in an American community often plays something 
of the role that the church did in the Middle Ages as a focus for the 
community, as a symbol of its pride and as a place where people gather 
for school concerts, sc’aool plays, and so on, or as a center for adult 
education. This is a positive aspect of the schooling industry which is 
of ten overlooked by its critics. 

The second great peculiarity of the schooling industry is that its 
revenue, unlike that, say, of the steel industry, is not derived from the 
sale of its product in the market, except in relatively small segments of 
the industry, but is derived mainly from what I have been calling the 
“grants economy,” that is, by essentially one-way transfers. A “grant” 
differs from an exchange, in that an exchange represents a reciprocal 
transfer of conventionally equal values, so that in an exchange the net 
worth of the exchanging parties does not change in total, although 
their assets change in structure, whereas in a grant the net worth of 
the granting party is reduced and the net worth of the grantee is in- 
creased in the moment of the transaction. Outside of a rather small 
private sector of adult education, such as Berlitz language schools, sec- 
retarial schools and so on, where the student himself buys the educa- 
tion out of his own money and the product of the school can therefore 
be considered as being sold in a market, the schooling industry is 
almost wholly financed by grants, either public or private. 

Even in the case of private schools, it is usually parents who pay the 
bills, and the children who receive the schooling, so that what we have 
in fact is a grant of money from the parent to the school and a grant 
of schooling from the parent to the child. In the case of the public 
schools, the grants element is even clearer. Taxes are a grant from the 
taxpayer to the taxing authority, in the sense that when a person pays 
his taxes his net worth diminishes and that of the recipient increases. 
Schools may be financed directly out of school taxes, in which case the 
school system itself is the taxing authority and there is no intermedi- 
ary, or they may be financed by grants from other taxing authorities, 
such as states or cities. In any case, the persons who receive the prod- 
uct whether this is knowledge, skill, custodial care or certification, are 
not the people who pay for it. This divorce between the recipient of the 
product and the payer of the bills is perhaps the maqor element in the 
peculiar situation of the industry which may lead to pathological re- 
sults. It is hard to resist quoting from Adam Smith at this point, 
who held a low opinion of a situation in which the producers of a prod- 
uct were effectively divorced from its consumers : 2 

"Those parts of education, it is to be observed, for the teaching of which there 
are no public institutions, are generally the best taught. When a young man goes 
to a fencing or a dancing school, he does not indeed always learn to fence or to 
dance very well : but he seldom fails of learning to fence or to dance. The good 
effects of the riding school are not commonly so evident. The expense of a riding 
school is so great that in most places it is a public institution. The three most 
essential parts of literary education, to read, write, and account, it still con- 



a Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, Modern Library Edition, p. 721. 
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^iufm a /' i s ,mid lnd ? ed .to measure tho productivity of the 
xi ^ ' 1 ougli measure of its backwardness relative to tlio rest of 

the economy, however, may bo gathered from Table 1 in which flm 
schooling industry as a percentage of the total product in cum>nt rln) 
lars, is compared with almost tho only measure of its physical product 
winch wo have, which is tho number of school years M?S!S»S!n S 

l )0 P« ,ation i 11 win b0 secn that tho ^school ing m dustrv°as°a 
pi opoition of the total economy lias risen much faster than its nhvsicnl 
Piodnct, suggesting that there has been a substantial increase in tho 
real pnco” of education, that is, in education's toms of S w h ch 
1 as almost doubled since 1950. This is to bo expected if it is an in is- 
tiy which is not increasing in productivity as fast ns the ,*nct nf <-i n 

the mci ease or real wages, and other costs. ^ 



TABLE I 


Year 

1930 


Total school expend)* 
tore as a percentage 
of gross capacity 
product 

3 3 


Percent of 
e children (age 

5-19) in school year 

n on 


Index of terms of 
trade of schooling 


1950 

I960 

1909 


Z 7 

hi 

6.0 


U. 80 
.85 
.91 
.90 
.93 


100 

77 

77 

127 

'.56 


Note. Table provisional and subject to revision. 
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the attitude of the public toward education is primarily concerned 
with its custodial aspect, this is often the real meaning of “cutting out 
the frills" of the classroom being a cheap and respectable sedative. 

The certification aspect, also, can only be subject to pathological 
changes in productivity if it is unrelated to the development of knowl- 
edge'll nd skill. The kind of certification which consists of a diploma 
from Groton, Eton or Harrow may have very little to do with knowl- 
edge, though it may have something to do with the skill of belonging 
to the upper class. It is, however, the kind of certification which is 
incapable of generalization without defeating itself. There is a good 
deal of evidence indeed that high prestige universities, colleges, and 
schools produce certification rather than knowledge and skill, in the 
sense that it is only in certification that they have a comparative ad- 
vantage over the low prestige institutions, who seem to produce about 
as much knowledge and skill as the high prestige ones. This all the 
more underlines the principle, however, that certification is not sub- 
ject to developments in productivity, and from this point of view 
it is only productivity in knowledge and skill that is significant. 

One would have to be a very great pessimist indeed, however, to 
believe that no further improvements in the productivity in schooling 
in terms of knowledge and skill per real dollar expenditure could 
possibly be achieved. It may well bo that the major obstacle to any 
substantial increase in this productivity is the absences of any ade- 
quate theory regarding the nature and machinery of the human learn- 
ing process. Almost all that wo really know about human learning could 
probably bo put on a page. Wo know it may bo discontinuous, that it 
exhibits problems of “readiness” rather like the imprinting phenom- 
enon which is well documented in some animals, wo know that it is 
related to the system of rewards and punishment in the perception of 
payoffs, that knowledge tends to grow towards the payoffs. On the 
other hand, we also have to learn what the payoffs are, so that tins 
makes the whole process remarkably unstable dynamjcally. Wo know 
that emulation sometimes produces greater productivity and some- 
times produce less, and we don’t know very much about when it does 
ono and when it does the other. Wo know a little about reinforcement 
and the acquisition of skill, wo know astonishingly little about the 
acquisition of knowledge and concepts and wo know still less about 
motivation towards the acquisition of knowledge. 

It is this absence of a basic theoretical framework which I think 
makes most educational research have the fatal quality of lack of 
cumulative additivity, so that we are by no means sure that we really 
know much more about how to educate people than wo did. say, fifty 
years ago, in spite of all the educational research which has been done. 
Educational practice exhibits fashions and cycles, but one does not 
get the impression that it has the kind of strongly increasing trends 
in productivity that some other industries do. The trouble here is 
that it is impossible to predict technical change. It is, in particular, 
impossible to predict undiscovered ideas, otherwise, wo would have 
them now. It is, therefore, extremely hard to estimate the potential 
for increasing productivity of anv industry, and it is particularly hard 
in the case of education, where there is very little history of increas- 
ing productivity, so that we do not even have any trends to project. 
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What I think one can assert is that if an increase in productivity 
were better rewarded than it is now the probability of productivity 
increase would certainly be greater, even though there is no way of 
knowing by how much. The present system certainly militates against 
any increase in the productivity of education. Educators receive their 
incomes mainly, let ns bo frank about it ; from the by-products of 
custodial care and certification, and that if an educator develops an 
exceptionally productive method of increasing knowledge and skill, ho 
is not likely to bo particularly well rewarded for it. The same goes 
for educational institutions. ’There is really no way in which the 
educational “firm,” that is, the school district, even the private school, 
or the college or the university, can make the public aware of any 
substantial increase in its own productivity and so increase its share 
of the market. In industries in which the revenue is derived mainly 
from the sale of product to people who directly consume it, if the 
product is not good people will not buy it, subject to some modifica- 
tions of this proposition by the arts of Madison Avenue. If a firm 
discovers a .substantially improved method of production which in- 
creases its productivity, it can sell its products cheaper so that it will 
have a competitive advantage and will expand. We even have a patent 
law to give people property in innovations, which is presumably more 
in the public interest than secrecy, which would he almost tlie only 
other alternative. 

In the schooling industry, by contrast, price competition is very 
ineffective. The difference in price, for instance to the parent, of 
private schools versus public schools, or private universities versus 
state universities, is a striking example of the dominance of certifica- 
tion over knowledge and skill, for there is very little evidence that 
private schools or private universities produce a much better knowl- 
edge product than many of their public equivalents. There are out- 
standing tcnchers at all levels of education who inspire an abnormal 
nroportion of their students to go on to acquire increasing amounts of 
knowledge and skill. Their reward all too often is, in the words of 
W. S. Gilbert, “the satisfying feeling that our duty has been done.*’ 
and though this internal satisfaction may be n substantial reward it 
is neither patentable nor duplicable. Oiic of the most frustrating 
things about the schooling industry indeed is this apparent almost 
total incapacity of good teachers to be able to pass on this particular 
skill to others. There is a parallel indeed in many other fields, in 
music, for instance; music schools can teach the elements but they 
cannot undertake to produce a great artist, and the great artist is quite 
incapable of explaining to anybody else how lie does it in a way that 
would enable him to transmit the skill to others. In die schooling 
industry, however, the difference in productivity between the great 
teacher nnd the mediocre one may be large. Tiio bad teacher, further- 
more, may have a negative productivity which leads to a positive 
destruction of motivation and ambition in the student. One some- 
times siisjiects indeed that the main problem of the schooling industry 
is how to keep out of it those teachers who have negative productivity 
and who destroy the incentives and the identity of their students. 

The question then remains “Are there any organizational devices 
which might bo applied to the schooling industry which would en- 
courngo the growth of genuine productivity?” A considerable number 
of suggestions to this effect hi^vcjiocn made; none I think have really 
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been proved. One groat word these days, of course, is ‘'performance 
contracting” and “accountability,” as expressed particularly in the 
contracting education out to private linns. Theoretically one might 
suppose that a lirm which developed unusually productive techniques 
would be able to patent these and would have remarkable competitive 
advantage. There are, however, real clifliculties which cannot bo laid 
wholly to the traditional conservatism of the teaching profession. One 
can certainly expect teachers who have been comfortably inefficient 
not to like tlie risk of occasionally rather plush competition. The ob- 
jections of the teaching profession, however, may not he entirely a 
result of blind conservatism and the defense of special interests. The 
very peculiarities of the schooling industry unfit it to he treated as if 
it were a simple commercial operation like the production of fat hogs. 
Tt is not merely that students arc extraordinarily complex pieces of 
apparatus and we do not really know what it is that, induces them to 
perform, except very superficially, but, what is more important, school- 
ing is something which almost, always takes place in a community 
setting. This is something which is not always realized by technicians 
and the destruction of the community of the school or even of the 
classroom, imperfect as it is, can easily lie disastrous to the total develop- 
ment of the student. Schooling on a slick assembly line basis may 
nroduee “results” in the short run, but it could easily have disastrous 
long-term consequences of which at present wo know very little, and 
|ierlmps care less. I am not saying that these more subtle phenomena 
could not be taken cure of by commercial enterprises. I am just, saving 
that the atmosphere of commercial enterprises is very difieront from 
tlince in an educational institution, and that the fulfillment of clearly 
defined short-run objectives may easily be contrary to certain very im- 
portant and large long-run objectives which are hard to pinpoint 
but. which have been developed over long years of experience in what 
might, be called the “folk knowledge” of the schooling industry. 

Another proposal which is receiving some favorable attention at the 
mojnent is the so-called “voucher plan” by winch the student is sub- 
sidized rather than the school, the student being given a voucher of 
so many dollars a. year which can be exchanged for education at. any 
recognized establishment. We have had experience with something 
like this, of course, under the GI Bill of Rights, so it is not wholly un- 
familiar, and that experience was by no means adverse, even if it did 
produce a few fly-by-night educational operations. The great virtue 
which is claimed for the voucher plan is that it permits the student for 
parent) greater freedom of choice in the selection of schools and also 
it forces the schools to compete for students, so that, hero ngnin a 
school which achieves a greater productivity may lie able to attract a 
larger number of students and hence will expand. Likewise, method* 
which have proved themselves in one place will have to he imitated 
in others if the competing institutions are to survive. There is enough 
logic in this proposal to make it seem worth a try and some experi- 
ments in this direction are now being proposed. 

This proposal also meets with substantial op.iosition from the edu- 
cational establishment. In this case, however, one is a little afraid that 
the opposition of the establishment is not wholly unrelated to its un- 
willingless to move out of a highly protected market, for which after 
all it can hardly bo blamed. Perhaps the principal argument ngninst 
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tho voucher plan is that it would permit too much variety in education, 
would pemnt, for instance, the development of parochial schools and 
subcultural schools of all kinds, and that it would fragment the society. 
In the United States, especially, we have always visualized the educa- 
tional system ns an American izer, especially for the enormously diverse 
subcultures which have populated this continent. In the early days one 
could make a strong argument for this point of view; today, however, 
the society seems well enough established that it can afford diversity 
and indeed it may be more threatened from an enforced conformity 
than it is from a tolerated diversity. If the state retained the power of 
licensing the approved schools which could compete for students, this 
would seem to he enough regulatory capacity to deal with any extreme 
cases which went beyond the bounds of the acceptable middle ground of 
public and private custom. 

The vouchor plan would still leave the revenue of tho school systems 
pretty much in the hands of the grants economy, especially the public 
grants economy. It would permit the development of supplementary 
markets at tho edges, where parents who wish to put a little extra would 
lie able to do so. It might be argued that this would interfere with the 
equalizing function of tho public school system. This, however, is not 
too strang an argument even now, simply because of geographical 
segregation by income which permits the rich suburbs to have expen- 
sive school systems and the poor areas to have poor systems. If the 
voucher were generous enough it could act as an equalizer far beyond 
what the present system does, although it is a little doubtful whether 
this would bo politically feasible. The great problem hero is tho prob- 
lem of the grants economy in general, in that its total size reflects the 
strength of the community and the willingness of individuals within 
the community to sacrifice for publiegoods, especially those which they 
may not enjoy personally. 

Thera arc several reasons for supposing that the grants economy, 
especially as applied to the schooling industry, is likely to run into 
increasing difficulty in the next few decades. One reason for this is the 
changing age composition of the population. As the birth rate declines 
and ns the older ago groups fill up wo may find that the proportion of 
tho population which consists of parents with children is qnito likely to 
decline, particularly once the present “bulge” of births from 1047 to 
1001 lias passed through tho age of child bearing, which is now just be- 
ginning. A voting population which is heavily weighted toward those 
past child rearing, or even those before it, is* less likely to vote large 
sums of money for the schooling industry whether directly through a 
public school system or indirectly througl’i a voucher plan. 

It may well be, therefore, that we will have to look for some way of 
getting the educational industry out from under the grants economy, 
or at least to get a larger proportion of it into something that looks 
more like a market exchange economy than it does now. One very in- 
teresting praposal for this I have been calling the Killingsworth pro- 
posal, originated by Professor Charles Killingsworth of Michigan 
State University.* This proposal is to set up educational hanks, fed- 
erally financed, which will lend the student the full cost of his odnea- 

’Cliarlea C. Kllllngaworth. testimony to the United 8t*te* Senate on Employment of 
Manpower* September 20* 1003. Al*n. “now to Tar for Higher Education*" Presidential 
Address to the Economic Society of Michigan* 1007, mlmeo* 
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tion, the loan to be repaid by ft surcharge on his income tnx for the rest 
of liis life. This scheme is particularly valuable perhaps for college 
ancl beyond, as in this case education is very clearly an investment to 
the individual whose income does not happen to bo increased by his 
why an appropriate iinancjul system should not be devised to take care, 
of what is essentially a private investment. We cannot, of course, use 
the chattel mortgage system, as this would put too great a burden on 
the individual whose income does not happen to be increased by his 
education. If an individual’s income is increased by his education, how- 
ever, there seems to be no reason why he should not use part of this in- 
crease to pay for the education itself. In a rough way, or course, this is 
what already happens insofar as the progressive income tax is used 
to finance education. 

Actually, however, at present the finance of education comes far 
too much out of regressive local taxes, especially property taxes, so 
that all too often it is the poor who are really subsidizing the edu- 
cation of the rich and the middle clnsses. The Ivillingsworth proposals 
are not so appropriate at the high school level or below, mainly be- 
cause wo have the ideal at any rate of educating everybody up to this 
level, in which case education is no longer a privilege which provides a 
higher income, but a kind of standard base which is, as it were, a 
ticket of admission to the system in general. For some time to come, 
however, higher education is likely to be an investment for the in- 
dividual, and under these circumstances something like the Ivillings- 
worth proposal seems to mo sensible and may bo almost the only way 
of averting a major economic crisis in colleges and universities in the 
next generation. 

In any consideration of the economics of the schooling industry it 
must never be forgotten that it always is embedded in the larger edu- 
cational enterprise, much of which is conducted in the family. One of 
the most striking of all educational statistics is the relationship be- 
tween the number of yearn schooling which is obtained by any indi- 
vidual, and the number of his siblings on the one hand, and tlie educa- 
tionnl level of his parents on the other. The larger the family, the 
poorer the educational achievements of its members, and the poorer 
the educational achievement of the parents, the poorer the educational 
achievement of the children. This effect is probably more significant in 
determining the distribution of education and even its total quantity 
than nil the reforms we might innko in the schooling industry . 4 These 
relationships relate to the demand for education perhaps rather than to 
its supply or to its productivity, but they do suggest tnnt the self-per- 
potuating character of poverty subcultures ana large family subcul- 
tures may be the greatest source of what might bo called “educational 
wastage, that is, unused capacities for knowledge and skill. We cer- 
tninly cannot rest content with the present situation in seeking for a 
solution of the very difficult problems which lie ahead however; we 
must look at the educational industry or even the knowledge industry 
as a whole, as well as that part of it which is comprised by schooling. 
Otherwise, we may find ourselves trying to provide a supply for which 



„ \ Jfrp Beverljr Duncan. “Trend* In Output and Dtutribution of Schoollnjr." Indicator* of 
by Eleanor B. Sheldon and Wilbur D* Moore. Russell Sage Founda* 
tton. 1008, especially page* 645-053* 
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there is quite inadequate demand and we may find ourselves destroyin 
the subcultures within our society which actually keep tho schoolin 
industry alive and prospering. 

It now looks as if we are at the beginning of a great outburst of re- 
search in educational matters, something which is long overdue. Our- 
educntional statistics, and the whole information system in this re.- 
prd, is woefully inadequate, as we all know. The theoretical basis in 
human learning, as I have suggested, is even more inadequate. Never- 
theless, it does seem to be an area where a substantial intellectual effort 
would have very substantial results and I would put it myself as 
virtually tho highest priority of our society in the next generation. 
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